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some ocarinas or whistles, and numerous small figurines comprise the list. 
The surface of the ware displays the natural color of the clay or is painted 
red, and the decorations, which are always simple, appear to be in the 
main incised. Larger vessels, probably used for domestic purposes, were 
found by the early explorers, but nearly all when found were in a crushed 
or fragmentary state and were not preserved. 






Fig. 41. — Ocarinas or whistles of the ancient Costa Ricans. 



In concluding the author defines the limits of the Nicoyan culture as 
probably not extending beyond the peninsula, the islands in the Gulf, 
and limited areas on the neighboring mainland. The art of the region is 
in many respects different from that of the neighboring provinces, while 
occasional features remind us of the art of the Chiriqui and other more 
distant sections. 

It is to be regretted that a map of Costa Rica indicating clearly the 
sites referred to is not included in the volume. On the whole, how- 
ever, the Carnegie Museum is to be congratulated on the publication of 
this excellent memoir, and students of archeology will anticipate with 
much pleasure the appearance of other promised volumes of the series 
dealing with kindred subjects. 

W. H. Holmes. 

Publications of the Department of Anthropology of the University of California. 

The history and status of this Department have been the subject of a 
special report issued by it in 1905, to which the reader is referred for 
fuller information. Regarding the establishment of the Department this 
pamphlet gives the following information : 

"The Department of Anthropology was constituted by the Regents 
of the University of California, September 10, 1901, as the outcome of 
numerous archaeological and kindred researches carried on for the Uni- 
versity of California for some time previous through the generosity of Mrs 
Phoebe A. Hearst. These investigations were of such importance and 
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the collections formed in connection with them had assumed such large 
dimensions, that a more definite organization seemed desirable for their 
direction and coordination. The purposes of the Department were de- 
fined as the conducting of special researches in the field and museum in 
the various subdivisions of the Department, the preservation of materials 
and facts secured and the formation of a museum, the diffusion of knowl- 
edge by publication and lectures, and the establishment of courses of in- 
struction and research in the University. The Department was placed 
under the direction of an advisory committee, a year later succeeded by 
an executive committee. Professor F. W. Putnam, of the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Harvard University and of the American Museum of Natural 
History, was chairman of both committees. In 1903 Professor Putnam 
definitely assumed headship of the Department by his appointment as 
Professor of Anthropology and Director of the Museum of Anthropology, 
resigning his position in the American Museum of Natural History. 

' ' The policy and work of the Department are directed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. The various investigations are carried on and the collec- 
tions formed by the officers and collectors of the Department. 

" The researches supported by Mrs Hearst have been most extensive 
in Egyptian archaeology, Graeco-Roman archaeology, and North and South 
American archaeology and ethnology, but have by no means been confined 
to these fields. Expeditions have been sent out to other regions and col- 
lections from many other places have been acquired. Valuable collections 
have also been received and investigations carried on through the gener- 
osity of several other donors, especially the Alaska Commercial Company, 
Mrs W. H. Crocker and Mrs Whitelaw Reid, Mr Cornelius E. Rumsey, 
Mr William R. Hearst, and the Archaeological Institute of America. 

" Systematic anthropological explorations in California were begun in 
1899 under the patronage of Mrs Hearst. Dr Philip Mills Jones carried 
on archaeological work, supplemented later by ethnological collecting, 
until 1902. In 1901 Drs A. L. Kroeber and P. E. Goddard were ap- 
pointed to carry on archaeological and linguistic investigations, and Pro- 
fessor J. C. Merriam of the University was given charge of investigations 
on the antiquity of man, both of these lines of exploration being under 
the direction of Professor F. W. Putnam, who at this time assumed super- 
vision of the Department. In 1903 Professor Putnam became active head 
and director of the Department and the investigations in progress were 
coordinated and expanded into an Ethnological and Archaeological Sur- 
vey of California. 

' ' In order to obtain the greatest results with available means, coopera- 
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tion with other institutions was arranged so as to avoid duplication of 
effort and to increase the systematization of the researches made in the 
anthropology of California. In general ethnological research the Depart- 
ment has cooperated with the Huntington California Expedition of the 
American Museum of Natural History, in connection with which Dr R. 
B. Dixon of Harvard University had for several years before made inves- 
tigations in northeastern California." 

Besides Special Volumes and Memoirs in quarto, the Department 
embodies the results of its investigations in three series of publications, 
treating respectively of American Archeology and Ethnology, Greco- 
Roman Archeology, and Egyptian Archeology. The first of these is 
practically devoted to the work of the ' ' Ethnological and Archaeological 
Survey of California," above referred to, and so far as published or pro- 
jected consists of the following volumes : 

Vol. I, No. 1. Life and Culture of the Hupa, by Pliny Earle Goddard. 
Pages 88, plates 30, September, 1903. 
No. 2. Hupa Texts, by Pliny Earle Goddard. Pages 290, March, 
1904. 
Vol. II, No. 1. The Exploration of the Potter Creek Cave, by William J. 
Sinclair. Pages 27, plates 14, April, 1904. 
No. 2. The Languages of the Coast of California South of San 
Francisco, by A. L. Kroeber. Pages 52, June, 1904. 
No. 3. Types of Indian Culture in California, by A. L. Kroeber. 

Pages 22, June, 1904. 
No. 4. Basket Designs of the Indians of Northwestern California, 

by A. L. Kroeber. Pages 60, plates 7, January, 1905. 
No. 5. TheYokuts Language of South Central California, by A. L. 
Kroeber. Pages 213, January, 1907. 
Vol. III. The Morphology of the Hupa Language, by Pliny Earle 

Goddard. Pages 344, June, 1905. 

Vol. IV, No. 1. The Earliest Historical Relations between Mexico and 

Japan, by Zelia Nuttall. Pages 47, April, 1906. 

No. 2. Contributions to the Physical Anthropology of California, by 

A. Hrdlicka. Pages 16, tables 5, plates 10, June, 1906. 

No. 3. Shoshonean Dialects of California, by A. L. Kroeber. 

Pages 100, February, 1907. 
No. 4. Indian Myths of South Central California, by A. L. Kroeber. 

Pages 84, May, 1907. 
No. 5. The Washo Language of East Central California and 
Nevada, by A. L. Kroeber. Pages 67, September, 1907. 
No. 6. The Religion of the Indians of California, by A. L. Kroeber. 
Pages 38, September, 1907. 
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Vol. V, No. 1. The Phonology of the Hupa Language: Part I, the Indi- 
vidual Sounds, by Pliny Earle Goddard. Pages 20, 
plates 8, March, 1907. 

No. 2. Navaho Myths, Prayers and Songs, with Texts and Trans- 
lations, by Washington Matthews, edited by Pliny Earle 
Goddard. Pages 43, September, 1907. 
Vol. VI, No. 1. The Ethno-Geography of the Pomo and Neighboring In- 
dians, by S. A. Barrett. Pages 332, maps 2, February, 
1908. 

No. 2. The Geography and Dialects of the Miwok Indians, by 
S. A. Barrett. Pages 36, map 1, February, 1908. 

No. 3. On the Evidences of the Occupation of Certain Regions by 
the Miwok Indians, by A. L. Kroeber. Pages 12, Feb- 
ruary, 1908. 
Vol. VII, No. 1. The Emeryville Shellmound, by Max Uhle. Pages 106, 
plates 12, June, 1907. 

No. 2. Recent Investigations bearing on the Question of the Oc- 
currence of Neocene Man in the Auriferous Gravels of 
the Sierra Nevada, by William J. Sinclair. Pages 25, 
plates 2, February, 1908. 

No. 3. Pomo Indian Basketry, by S. A. Barrett (in press). 
Vol. VIII, No. 1. A Mission Record of the California Indians, from a Manu- 
script in the Bancroft Library, by A. L. Kroeber (in 
press). 

No. 2. The Religion of the Luisefio and Diegueno Indians of 
Southern California, by Constance Goddard DuBois (in 
press). 

No. 3. The Ethnography of the California Indians, by A. L. 
Kroeber (in press). 

The material so far published may be classified as follows : Papers 
on General Ethnology, five covering 490 pages; Archeology, three 
of 158 pages; Technology, one of 60 pages; Physical Anthropology, 
one of 16 pages; Mythology and Religion, two of 122 pages; History, 
one of 47 pages; Philology, eight of 1,129 pages. It is evident from 
the report of the Department that much more attention has been paid to 
some of these subjects relatively, such for instance as archeology, than 
this enumeration would appear to indicate, and it must not be forgotten 
that the linguistic material contains a great deal bearing on mythology and 
other subjects. At the same time the very great preponderance of philo- 
logical work both in number of treatises and in actual bulk is an accurate 
index of the prominence of philological problems in this state and the 
necessity the ethnologists have been under of adopting language as the 
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leading-string of their survey. In fact this puzzle-ground of North America 
formerly comprised within its borders sixteen entire stock languages and 
representatives of five others, while the number of languages and dialects 
within these would aggregate a hundred to a hundred and fifty or more. 
The distribution of stocks in California as determined by the workers of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology and laid down in the Powell linguistic 
map of the regions north of Mexico was naturally used as a starting point 
by the California students, and it is creditable to the work done at that 
time that it has been found necessary so far to drop but one stock from the 
list then determined and to add none. On the other hand the limits of 
the several stock areas have, with more accurate information, been altered 
almost everywhere, so that the stock map of California now presents a very 
different appearance. So far but two languages have been treated at all 
exhaustively — the Hupa dialect of Athapascan in the north and the Yokuts 
in the south ; but there are interesting papers on the Washo, the only small 
stock of California entirely on the great plateau, the small and rapidly 
dying coastal families south of San Francisco, and the Shoshonean dialects 
within the state, besides a wealth of material on Pomo, Moquelumnan, 
Yuki, and Wintun in the first two parts of volume VI which is here classed 
under the head of General Ethnology. A beginning has also been made 
in publishing the valuable Navaho material left by the late Dr Washington 
Matthews. In the recently published first part of " The Phonology of 
the Hupa Language " Professor Goddard has embodied the results of the 
most careful and painstaking study of the nature of American phonetics 
ever attempted. One wishes the author might be enabled to extend this 
work over much more of North America than even California. 

In view of such great linguistic diversities in California it was to 
have been expected that the physical types would be equally varied, 
but the paper of Dr Hrdlicka shows that such is not the case. Says the 
writer : 

" The general results of the examination are as interesting as unex- 
pected. The California mainland crania from all the regions represented 
in the collection show numerous and important relations in absolute and 
relative proportions, in shape, and in many other features. All this points 
to the conclusion that the skulls are those of one single physical type of 
people. There are, as can be seen in the detailed data, local differences 
in some particulars, but these differences are in no case great enough to 
allow a separation of distinct types. An almost necessary conclusion 
from the above is that many, if not all, of the California tribes, as we 
see them today, with their different languages and perhaps other ethno- 
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logical differences, sprung from one original people, their ethnological 
differentiation taking place later. 

"As to its relations, the California mainland physical type is practi- 
cally identical with that of the Santa Barbara mainland, and with that of 
at least a large part of the adjoining archipelago. Beyond the boundaries 
of the state no indication of this type has yet been found in the imme- 
diate north or the northwest. Along the eastern border of California 
are the Pa-Utes. Of the physical type of these people but little is as yet 
known, but the few crania that have been described or are in our collec- 
tions are very close indeed to the Californians. . . . 

"In the immediate south are the Mission Indians, who represent 
perhaps a comparatively -recent immigration into that country and are of 
the physical type of the Mohave. Ancient crania from the California 
Peninsula are also of a different type. Arizona and Sonora show no 
population, recent or ancient, allied physically to the Californians. In 
Mexico, however, are several great Indian peoples who in many features 
approach the Californians to such a degree that an original identity must 
be held as probable. One of these is the Otomi, of the States of Hidalgo 
and Mexico. A large group of peoples in the States of Puebla, Michoa- 
can and farther south, even including the Aztecs, and finally the Tara- 
humare, in Chihuahua, are all physically related to the Otomi as well as 
to the Californians." 

The divergent results arrived at from linguistic and somatological sur- 
veys in this one area show how important it is that neither should be 
neglected. The third of the three great methods of classifying peoples, 
i. e. by culture, has not been lost sight of by the California workers, and 
in particular has been made' the subject of a preliminary treatise by Dr 
Kroeber (in volume II, number 3 of the series). Dr Kroeber finds that 
exclusive of the narrow fringe of plateau to the east, four cultural areas 
may be distinguished within the limits of the state. The largest of these 
occupies nearly all of the central and northern parts of the state and pre- 
sents the most typical form of Californian culture. From this is specialized 
a small northwestern area centering about the lower Klamath river and 
extending southward as far as lower Eel river and northward to the Siski- 
you range and southern Oregon. While distinct from the north Pacific 
coast culture beyond the Columbia, in both the economic and social life 
of its people it shows certain points in common and is evidently one step 
in the transition to that culture. In the southwest, along the coast of 
Santa Barbara, Ventura, and perhaps Los Angeles counties, and on the 
Santa Barbara islands, is another specialized area of which little can now 
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be learned ethnologically except from the writings of early travelers and 
missionaries but which, on the other hand, is one of the richest archeolo- 
gical areas within the state. It shares with the northwestern area a 
higher artistic development and the possession of a well made canoe, but 
is in most respects entirely independent of it. The fourth cultural area 
is in the southernmost part of the state occupied by Shoshonean and 
Yuman tribes. It possesses certain characteristic features but is in many 
respects transitional between the Californian cultures to the northwest 
and the Pueblo cultures of New Mexico and Arizona. It should be noted 
that there is also a general agreement in the type of languages spoken in 
the first three areas in question, those of the northwestern and south- 
western groups being complicated while the languages of the central 
tribes are relatively simple. The only tribe so far treated specifically 
from a cultural point of view, however, is the Hupa, so that a mere 
beginning has been made in the publication of this part of the work. 
The religious side of Californian culture has been considered in a sepa- 
rate pamphlet, also by Dr Kroeber, in which in the main the same eth- 
nographical facts are again brought out though the treatment is much 
fuller. The ethno- geography of the Porno and their neighbors, and of the 
Mi wok, have been discussed in two comprehensive reports by Mr Barrett 
and represent a branch of ethnological investigation to which too little 
attention has been paid in other parts of the continent. 

As already remarked, the amount published regarding archeological 
remains is as yet hardly proportionate to the interest which the question 
of early man in California has excited in previous years. The conclu- 
sions arrived at by Mr William J. Sinclair in his papers on "The Ex- 
ploration of the Potter Creek Cave " and " Recent Investigations Bearing 
on the Question of the Occurrence of Neocene Man in the Auriferous 
Gravels of the Sierra Nevada ' ' are distinctly opposed to the idea that 
man existed in this region in extremely ancient times. In the latter 
paper various supposed finds of human relics in the gravel, including the 
case of the famous Calaveras skull, are taken up and found to lack a 
proper scientific foundation. ' ' A review of the evidence favoring the pres- 
ence of the remains of man in the auriferous gravels, ' ' says Mr Sinclair, 
"compels one to regard it as insufficient to establish the fact. On the 
preceding pages it has been shown either that there have been abundant 
opportunities for the relics in question to be mixed with the gravels 
accidentally, or that the geological conditions at the localities are such as 
to render it improbable that the implements and bones have been asso- 
ciated in the gravels to the extent supposed. ' ' 
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Mrs Nuttall's paper on "The Earliest Historical Relations between 
Mexico and Japan from Original Documents Preserved in Spain and 
Japan " is of very great interest and importance on account of the fre- 
quent assertions of Asiatic influence on the Pacific coast and the known 
presence of several objects from Asia in unexpected situations. 

As a result of the work of this survey — ably seconded by that of Prof. 
Roland B. Dixon of Harvard University — ethnologically speaking we 
have a new California. Ten years ago ethnologists busily occupied in other 
quarters of America were looking on helplessly at the fast disappearance 
of these rich aboriginal cultures of California, while to-day we have an 
excellent general understanding of those cultures, a number of detailed 
linguistic treatises, and an experienced corps of investigators pushing the 
survey of the region along a number of different lines after an intelligent 
plan and to positive and valuable results. Among these as an instance 
might be mentioned that flood of light being thrown on the question of 
the origin of stocks by the work here which is facilitated by the great 
number of families within a limited area. In short, the work of this new 
Department of Anthropology at the University of California is now in the 
very front rank of anthropological investigation in America. 

John R. Swanton. 

i8?6-igo6. L ' Ecole d' 'Anthropologic de Paris. Paris : 1907. 8°, ix, 210pp. 

In these days of memorials and anniversaries Anthropology comes in 
for its share. The present volume, which has appropriately enough for 
its frontispiece a portrait of Paul Broca, records the activities of the 
famous Parisian "School of Anthropology," whose foundation in 1876 
was " the last step in the creative action of Paul Broca." The contents 
include a sketch of the School since its foundation, by Dr Henri Thulie, 
the director (pp. 1-27) ; a list of the chairs, their holders, and the sub- 
jects of instruction (pp. 30-99) ; other courses and lectures given at the 
School from time to time (pp. 100-104), etc. Pages 113-210 are occu- 
pied by a bibliography of the anthropological works of the professors 
now or formerly connected with the School. Outlines of the scope and 
problems of certain branches of anthropology are also given : Physiological 
anthropology (Manouvrier), prehistoric anthropology (Capitan), zoolog- 
ical anthropology (Mahoudeau), ethnography ( Zaborowski ) , ethnology 
(Herve), anthropological geography (Schrader), sociology (Papillault). 
The chairs, past and present, occupied by the professors of the School are : 

1. Anthropology and Embryology (Duval 1886-91. Dr Duval 
retained the title, though not lecturing on account of ill health, till his 
death in 1907). 



